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NIGHT of Rhodes is a six year old horse by Bon Frere—- 
Herbertine. Like so many of the horses who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in England under National Hunt Rules, 
he was bred in Ireland, in which country he ran all his races up 
to the end of his three year old season. 

As is the case in many instances with horses who train on 
and improve, his early efforts on a racecourse though by no means 
lacking in merit, were not proportionately equal to his latter-day 
achievements. Indeed he showed himself in the Cork Derby in 
1893 to be Sib. and three lengths behind The Jew over a mile and 
a half, and worse than Cloghran at even weights over two miles, 
which results would probably work out a little differently to-day 
if races were run over these distances at the same weights. 

Having been purchased by Mr. Atkinson, Knight of Rhode. 
came over into Escott’s stable at Lewes, and made his first 
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MUN. RULES. 


This success was the second of a sequence of six consecutive 
vigtories, the third of which was the October Hurdle Race at 
Hurst Park, where his latest performance frightened away all the 
opposition, except Pampero and Smart. Long odds were 
naturally laid on his chance, and he won in a canter. 

He went up substantially in the handicap on his next outing, 
for he was set to carry 11st. 1olb. in the Liverpool November 
Hurdle Handicap. Nevertheless, he made light of his burden, 
and justified the odds of 5 to 4 that were laid on him by once 
more cantering in an easy winner. 

This performance ensured him 12st. 7lb. in the National 
Hurdle Race at Gatwick, in which, however, despite that weight, 
only four could be found to oppose him. These—Morello, 
Rylstone, Ancajano, and Solve—were one and all receiving at the 
least 23lb. from Mr. Atkinson’s four year old, some of them even 
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KNIGHT OF 


appearance on an English racecourse at Sandown Park .in 
March, 1894, when, as a four year old, he ran for and won the 
tand Hurdle Race—for which he started favourite at even 
money—and defeated three opponents, the must fancied of whom 
was Ormerod, who was backed at 2 to 1; Rattle Cackle being at 
5 to 1, and the other runner, Turriddu, at 100 to 8 offered. 

Though a strong favourite for his next engagement at 
Nottingham in April, he made no show in the Oxton Hurdle Race, 
in which he was ridden by Sensier, and was most unaccountably 
beaten out of place by Keymer, Mock Orange, and The Rhymer. 

He made his first appearance over a country at the Notting- 
ham Hunt Meeting in May, and won the Bestwood Steeplechase 
Plate with consummate ease from Cunning Boy, Yorkina, and 
others thus securing his certificate for National Hunt Flat Races 
at the first attempt. 

That his Nottingham Hurdle Race form was altogether wrong 
was conclusively demonstrated when, in his owner’s hands, he came 
out at Sandown Park in October and decisively defeated such as 
Cameronian, Hombre, Loppy, Prince Frederick, and four others. 
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more, but the latter never gave them a chance, and again won 
with the utmost ease. 

In the same week he once more turned his attention to 
racing on the flat, and in a field of four runners, with Red Rube, 
Nemesis, and Baccarat, and the best of the weights, it is not 
surprising that backers should have tumbled over one another to 
lay odds of 4 to 1 on his chance. The only wonder is that the 
Ring should have been so complacent as to take such odds, for 
they were of course easily landed. 

He found his match at last in the Kempton Hurdle Race in 
the following March, where, though he started. favourite, with 
his owner and 12st. glb. in the saddle, he failed to give 26lb. to 
President, and did not run into a place. 

This was his last race of that cross country season, but he 
was again seen under winning colours in his next effort, which 
was a Members’ Flat Race under the Rules of Racing at Ling- 
field in October. But he could not quite hold his own in his 
next race, Margaret of Branksome, then in good form, proving 
too good for him at 16lb. over two miles at Gatwick. He 
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had, however, an easier task at Lewes, where with his owner 
up he ran away with the South Down Welter handicap under 
12st. 

For the Southern National Hunt Flat Race at Lingfield no 
horse would oppose him, but he proved unequal to tackling 
‘Grand Duke, Dare Devil, and Sanderling for the Queen’s Plate 
at Derby November Meeting. 

In his second effort over a country he stopped the up to 
that time invincible career of Mr. Vyner’s young steeplechaser 
Alpheus, and won the Newmarket Grand Military Steeplechase 
over'a course of three miles and a quarter. This success he 
followed up by taking the Claremont National Hunt Flat Race at 
Sandown Park, for which 3 to1 was laid on his chance, and which 
proved no more than a mere exercise canter for him. 
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He was not again seen in public for nine months, when he 
‘came out ‘to run under the Rules of Racing at the home meeting 
at Lewes for the Southdown’-Welter ‘Handicap last November, 
and, conceding 13lb., finished second to Lord Grosvenor, 

It is no matter for surprise that he failed to give 23lbs to 
Soliman in the National Hurdle Race at Gatwick, and he con- 
clusively proved what a horse the son of St. Simon and Alibech 
must be over hurdles, by the easy way in which he defeated 
eleven opponents in the Christmas Hurdle Handicap at Hurst 
Park on the 30th of last month; while just a week ago to-day 
he made hacks of the opposition in a National Hunt Flat race at 
Manchester, where, with his owner up, he had matters all his 
own way, and won in a canter from Starlight III. and Summer 
Lightning. ' 2 











A LIKELY YOUNG 


RURIC, BY GALLINULE—MISS BELLA. 


pee by Gallinule—Miss Bel'a, is a five year old horse, 
who has already made a name for himself as a likely young 
steeplechaser. As a two year old he ran twice, both times unsuc- 
cessfully. That early in his career he gave promise of the 
stamina that he has since developed is shown by the fact of his 
being started as a two year old in a mile anda half Welter 
handicap for all ages at Leopardstown, a class of race inadmissible 
under the ‘Rules of Racing, but legal and popular in Ireland. 
Being set aside for cross country work, and marked out 
especially for one of the great maiden races, he was entered for, 
ran, and won the National Hunt Juvenile Steeplechase on his 
first appearance in public under National Hunt Rules. 
; That he ‘was a young horse of more than ordinary capacity 
across country was further demonstrated by his success over the 
Liverpool course, where he won the Altcar Four Year Olu 
Steeplechase, run at Aintree on the day before his stable com- 
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pinioa, The Soarer, carried off the Grand National. Indeed, thé 
decisive style in which he settled Dead Level,’ who had also’ run 
second to him on his first appearance, Suafe, and Featherstone 
in this event stamped him as one of the best young steep! 2chasers 
seen out up to that date. 

It is a well known fact that to no steeplechase course does 
the horses for courses theory apply with greater force than at 
Aintree. It takes a Liverpool horse to get the Liverpool 
country, and that Ruric is a Liverpool horse in embry? was 
shown by a1ther victory, which he accomplished at Aintree this 
last autumn in the Abbeystead Four Year Old Steeplechase. __ 

His only other outing since this race was in the Midland 
Handicap Steeplechase, won by Ebor. He was unplaced, “nd 
was probably not at his best. That he will again show to 
advantage at Liverpool at some future date is, bar accidents, 
pretty nearly a certainty. 
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accept and pay for—photographs, instantaneous or otherwise, bearing upon any 
of the subjects of which COUNTRY LIFE can treat, besides literary contributions 
in the shape of articles and descriptions, as well as short sporting stories dealing 
with racing, hunting, ete. 


With regard to photographs, the price required, together with all descriptive 
particulars, must be plainly stated in a letter accompanying the prints. Tf it ts 
desired, in the case of non-acceptance that the latter should be returned, a 
sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must be enclosed for the purpose. 


/t must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction. 
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The portraits of Weldon, K. Cannon, and Fearis are from photographs 
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Start,” which was taken by Mr. Sydney Fox, were specially taken for COUNTRY 
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TURP NOTES. 


HE month of December began with a jumping meeting at 
Newmarket, the most important feature of which, the 
Cheveley Handicap, was discussed in my notes last week. 
Extended to a third day by a postponement on account of frost, 
it was followed by a meeting at that ever-welcome cross country 
venue Sandown Park. For the Grand Annual Hurdle Race, 
the principal event of the first day here, that useful all-round 
four-year-old, I.0.U., who had won a flat race under the 
Rules of Racing, two National Hunt flat races, two hurdle 
races, and a steeplechase during the year, was made favourite at 
5 to 2, but he found himself in a different class this time, and 
failed to follow up his Plumpton success. The uncertain 
Amphidamas was well backed, on the strength of his victory 
over the same course in the Great Sandown Hurdle Race .last 
April, and Baccarat also had plenty of supporters. Baccarat 
made most of the running to the mile post, where the favourite 
joined him, but both were well beaten before they turned into 
the straight for home, from which point Golden Ring and Dusky 
Queen ran a great race home, resulting in the head victory of 
Golden Ring. 


This race shows these two Irish-bred fillies to be nearly one 
and the same animal, for though the winner had 2lb. the worst of 
the weights, she had all that the best of the jockeyship. She is 
by Almoner, who was a son of Speculum out of Barbara, by Bar 
One (a son of Ellington), from Fanny Holmes, by The Major, 
Her victory in the Liverpool November Hurdle Handicap was 
mentioned in my last article, and she has evidently come on a 
lot since last year. Dusky Queen is a big, lengthy mare, bred in 
Ireland by Mr. Purefoy, and is by Lord Gough, out of Weather- 
glass, by Student (a son of Oxford), her dam Weatherwise, by 
Weatherbit, a mare. who is also the dam of Clear the Way, 
\Veatherwitch, and Edie. When I saw Dusky Queen at Druid’s 
Lodge last winter, I formed the opinion, that, if not too big, she 
would make a good mare over hurdles or fences. Over hurdles 
she has already proved her worth, while, being only six years old, 
she has plenty of time to show to advantage over a country. 
On the second day, the three-year-old Montauk followed up 
his, Hawthorn Hill success, by winning another race of the s :me 
description in the easiest possible style; the Irish-bred five-y2 wre 
old, Gauntlet, showed himself to be a very useful young chaser 
by winning the Pond Handicap Steeplechase with rast. 7lb. on 
his back; and the Great Sandown Steeplechase was taken by 
last year’s Grand National winner, Tne Soarer. 





This race has been won by some good horses in days gone 
by, and the field which went to the post on this last occasion, 
cannot truthfully be said to compare very favourably with that 
which started for its inaugural celebration in December, 13875, 
when that very high-class four-year-old Reg . beat such 
sterling old chasers as Chimney Sweep, Scots Grey, and Defence, 
At the same time it was quite up to the average of modern tim2s, 
and contained, in addition to The Soarer, Ardcarn, once a very 
good horse, Lady Helen, the persevering Norton, Swanshot, 
Ballyohara, Lotus Lily, and three others. Norton and Ardcarn, 
who were equal favourites at 7 to 2, made most of the running, 
but Ardcarn was in trouble at the end of three miles, whilst 
Norton could not go fast enough when they began to race in 
earnest, and The Soarer had little dilticulty in beating Balfyohara, 
with Lotus Lily a bad third. Norton stays well, and.-Keeps on 
jumping, though he is too slow to win in good company, but 
Ardcarn certainly ought to have run better, and Iam afraid that 
he has either lost his dash or grown cunning. Ballyohara, I am 
told by those who should know, is a more useful mare than some 
people may think, but she has no pretensions to beat a Liverpool 
horse at 13 lb., whilst Lotus Lily is only moderate, according to 
the book, so that I cannot say I think much of the form. 


At Gatwick, the next meeting of any importance, that 
smart four year old, Soliman, accounted for the National Hurdle 
Race, which was won, in the old Croydon days, by such flyers as 
Clonave, Chandos (who beat Hampton in 1875), and the 
stout-hearted Charles J., who took it in 1880, to all of whom 
it is quite possible this year’s winner may some day prove 
himself a worthy successor, He is.a well-bred horse, by St. Simon 
—Alibech, and therefore half-brother to Son o’ Mine, although 
fortunately he does not share the last-named animal’s cowardice, 
I have always thought the St. Simons. just the sort to make 
jumpers, although they have not often been given the chance 
until now, and this one looks like making a smasher at the game, 
It should not be forgotten either, that he finished fifth in this 
pas Cesarewitch. He had little difficulty in disposing of 

accarat, to whom he was giving two years and 5lb., whilst 
Dusky Queen, trying to give him glb. for the year, was a bad 
third. The Great Metropolitan Steeplechase, such a popular race 
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when it was run over the old Woodside course, and which has 
been won by such real» good chasers as Disturbance, Reugny, 
Congress, Harvester, Regal, Clonave, Defence, Bacchus, The 
Liberator, and La Veine, this year brought out six runners only, 
and mostly of very moderate class. The winner turned up in 
Mr. F, D. Leyland’s usefnl Westmeath, by Ascetic—Deodar, 
who is trained at Banstead, by Hardie, under Capt. W. H. 
Johnstone’s supervision. Seaport II. was second, and Ballyohara 
getting 4 lb. from the other two, third. 





At Windsor, the three-year-old half-brother to Bendigo, 
Athcliath, by Atheling—Hasty Girl, won a Maiden Hurdle Race, 
and as he jumps well, and has class in his favour, will probably 
win plenty more races over hurdles, and perhaps over fences, 
later on. The Clewer Handicap Steeplechase resulted in a sur- 
prise when Westmeath, with 11 to 8 betted ‘on him, failed to 
give 22lb. to Cloonflyn, who beat him by a length and a half. 
At Nottingham, on the first day, a good field turned out for 
the Welbeck Handicap Hurdle Race. Shelley made most of the 
running, but shut up when the pinch came, and in the straight 
for home Idalus looked dangerous, but the old grey mare Quilon 
had been gradually working her way to the front, and, staying on, 
she won a good race by a length and a half from Harold, to 
whom she was giving 11lb., with Athel a bad third. Stop ‘and 
Golden Ring were crushed with weight, but, as Anchovy and 
Idalus were behind the winner, the form was probably good. 





The second day was stopped by frost, and postponed till the 
following Monday, when it came off all right, and we were 
treated to a very interesting race for the Great Midland Handicap 
Steeplechase. For this event the Australasian Ebor was’ made 
favourite at 5 to 1 Bevil, Ruric, and Cestus being all backed at 
8 to 1, and Idalus at roto 1. The latter fell after landing over 
the last fence, just when he looked to have a chance,’and the 
favourite easily disposed of Castle Warden and Cestus,. who 
were second and third. The first of these who was then a five 
year old, was only getting 8lb. from the winner, whilst 
Cestus, in receipt of glb. is no flier either. The four year old 
Idalus, too, had only an 8lb. pull in the weight, so that I 
cannot think the form is at present as good as some people make 
out. The champion Australian chaser Daimio is said to be 28lb. 
in front of Ebor, and his partisans are already proclaiming that 
‘this year’s Grand National. is all over. I do not believe any- 
ching of the sort myself. In the first place, I think that the 
Waler is too old to adapt himself to racing over our sloped swish 
fences and that he will tire himself by jumping too big, even at 
Aintree. In the second place his owner, I believe, is not going 
to run him until the Liverpool meeting, in which case, of course, 
he will be given top-weight, or very nearly so, 


a 


At Lingfieid Scampanio gat beat by Argonaut for the 
Covert Side Steeplechase, through swerving all the way up the 
straight, and I am much afraid that this once honest son of 
Thurio has turned thief. The Southern Counties’ Handicap 
Steeplechase was won by the then five year old Gauntlet, who, 
“well ridden by Capt. ‘‘ Wenty” Hope Johnstone, presented 
17lb. and a two lengths’ beating to Craig, with Seaport II, 
third. The second day of Birmingham fell foul of frost, which 
necessitated its abandonment; but on Baxing Day -we were 
‘given a good show at Kempton Park. I never go to this most 
comfortable rendezvous without finding some change for the 
better, and on this occasion it was an alteration in the_Steeple- 
chase course, an improvement which was much appreciated by 
everyone concerned, especially the jockeys. As for the sport; 
Mr. A. Yates’s four year old, Melton Constable, by Galliard 
—Rosedale, who was a good deal fancied for last year’s National 
Hunt Steeplechase—which, by the way, will be run at New- 
market this spring—won the Park Maiden Steeplechase, in a 
canter, by eight lengths. His stable-companion Bettermost, 
and Florendean were both more fancied in the betting, but he 
had won his‘race a long way from home, and if he is as good 
now as I know that Mr. Yates believed him to be last spring, 
‘he ought to pay his way, unless there is no excuse for his 
moderate display of two days later on, 





The Christmas Hurdle Handicap brought out a high-class 
field. Soliman .was very properly made favourite at 7 to 2, 
although 12st. 7lb. is a big weight for a four year old to carry. 
At the.same time he has class in his favour, and, in the hands of 
Captain. Bewicke, he made no mistake about winning. Harold, in 
.receipt of 13lb,, was a length and a half behind him, and I.0.U., 
getting two stone all but 1lb., was third. The Twickenham 
Maiden Hurdle. Race brought out that speedy, but unreliable 
performer on the flat, Jack the Dandy, who is now Mr. Rucker’s 
property. Nassac, an Irish three year old—by Kendal, out of 
Kooinur (the dam of De Beers), by Lord Gough, her dam My 
Tewel, by Uncas—was. also among the starters, and to these two 
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the finish was confined, Mr. Rucker’s horse winning by a n2ck, 
after bumping Nassac more than once in the run home. Both 
of these horses may some day be useful over the sticks, but the 
second certainly ought to have won on this occasion, and I shall 
be surprised if he does not make a. good chaser in a year or 
two. .In-the last’ race of the day, the Hampton Steeplechase 
Handicap, Westmeath made ‘amends for his Windsor fiasvo by 
winning the Hampton Steeplechase Handicap of 3 miles. He 
was giving 2st. 3lb. to New Abbey, who was second; 2st. all but 
tlb. to Cruiskeen II., who was ‘third; 11lb. to Seaport II.; 
and r12lb.-to Lady Helen, and won by three lengths, so that 
the Windsor form was evidently all wrong, as indeed I thought 
at the time it must be,- . 





On the second day of the meeting Melton Constable, who had 
created such a favourable impression by the style in which he won 
the Park Hurdle Steeplechase, gave it away again when he failed 
to give Lil II, 5 lb., and I think that there must have been 
something amiss with him, although he was backed as if he was 
all right. Perhaps the lot that he beat on the first day were not 
so good as was supposed at the time. At Hurst Park the going 
was as nearly perfect as possible. The fences here, by the way, 
are the best I know anywhere round London. On the first day 
that good three year old Athcliath gave us another taste of his 
quality by winning a Maiden Hurdle Race in a canter. Among 
the thirteen, all three year olds, who finished behind him were 
Nassac, who had shown good form at’ Kempton Park, and Sam 
who is also smart. Neither of these had anything to do with the 
finish, although they were both in front two hurdles from home ; 
but Athcliath was pulling double all the time, and although he hit 
the last hurdle somewhat hard, it did not disturb him in the least, 
and he sailed past the winning post a hard held three lengths 
winner. Ronehurst was second, and Merry Carlisle third. 
Nothing could have been easier than this win, and this horse 
seems to improve every time he runs. It would be very 
interesting to see a match between him and Montauk at even 
weights, 


$$$ 


Goldwasher showed that there were some grounds for his 
reputation for smartness last spring by the style in which he 
galloped his field off their legs in the Old Year Handicap Steeple- 
chase, but after all he beat nothing of much account, and the 
form may be made too much of, though no doubt Goldwasher 
will win plenty of races. On the second day Knight of Rhodes, 
who left off last season none too sound, came out like a giant 
refreshed, and with 12st. 7lb. on his back, beat a good field for 
the Christmas Hurdle Race Plate. This was a real good horse 
yce and he is very likely as good now as ever he was. De 
Beers who has a nasty looking leg, beat Argonaut for the Surrey 
Hunt Steplechase, but as he was getting 14lb. the best of the 
weights it does not count for much, and then that other brilliant 
three year old over hurdles, Montauk, won the Final Hurdle 
Race Plate, running away. The month’s racing was brought to 
a conclusion, with a capital day’s sport at Keele Park, on the 
31st; on which, however, as it contained no feature having any 
special bearing on future events, it is unnecessary to make further 
comment, 





A recent item of Turf news that has come somewhat as a 
disappointment and surprise to a great many followers of racing 
is the announcement that Lord Derby has decided to send 
Canterbury Pilgrim to the stud. The winner of the Oaks in 
1896 had shown herself to be such an improving filly, and had 
withal given evidence of increasing stamina, that it was much 
hoped that she would be found competing for the Cups and best 
races for which four year olds are qualified to run, in 1897. The 
early age at which the careers of the best horses on the Turf are 
brought to a close in these days is becoming very noticeable, an | 
though I am not one of those who believe in the cry that o1. 
racehorses are deteriorating, it does seem as if thére is som:- 
thing radically wrong with our system of racing when colts and 
fillies break down in health, legs, or temper before they have 
really grown out of their babyhood. 





For the first time for twelve nonths there has been no racing 
on the first four days of this week. To-day and Snturday, 
weather permitting, there will be two days’ sport under National 
Hunt Rules at Lingfield, a meeting at which, though the stakes 
are not large, fair fields are almost invariably the rule. The 
principal hurdle race of the first.day is the Yuletide Handicap, 
for which, as there is no Soliman or Knight of Rhodes to. come 
across, I. O. U.:may get home first if he comes to the post, 
while Misanthropist may win the New Year’s Handicap. Daimio 
is entered for the Weald Handicap Steeplechase‘on Saturday, but 
he will probably be an absentee. Anyhow, results on the second 
day will so largely depend on the running of to-day that they 
need not now be discussed, 

. HIPPIAS. 
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JOCKEYS’ WINNING MOUNTS.—V. 
TOTALS FOR THE SEASON—1896. 


ORDER OF PRECEDENCr. 


WINS. MOUNTS. 
1 Cannon, M. vie oe 164 es or 721 
2 Loates, T. ... = on 156 , ¥s 637 
3 Allsopp se oy ns 106 er Ne 835 
4 Finlay ae ibe ant 100 re Fe 665 
5 Madden .. ee ae 87 a ae 685 
6 Watts, J. .. vit is» 76 ee ens 260 
7 Rickaby.. ‘a _ 72 sae an 444 
8 Loates, S. ... sols see 71 es ts 565 
g Fagan ; in 5H 65 ate iG 501 
10 White 5 a ee 59 is vis 386 
11 Calder = ea - 58 is xs 363 
12 Colling - , 5 57 - i 222 
13. Robinson ... me - 53 se os 325 
14 Bradford ... se se 46 pa as 293 
15 Toon oe ve + 34 ii ce 535 
16 Chandley, S. sia es 32 oe se 309 
17. Weldon _... ze 30 sie sk 127 
18 Gough its a 24 ee aes 166 
19 Cannon, K 4 ; 21 oe es 281 
20 Fearis __... fs im 18 ps on 210 


ELDON’S first mount of the season was in the second 
race of the opening day at Lincoln, on the three year old 
Second String, who ran unplaced in the Carho!lme Selling Plate. 
He rode very few times in the first half of the season, and his 
first winning mount of the year was on the North Country mare 
Grasp, in the Devonshire Handicap at Carlisle, on July 8th, 
on the second day of the meeting. Having once broken the 
ice, so to speak, he was not long before he was again first past 
the judge, for in the Border Selling Plate on the same day, his 
mount, Sea Maiden, won from The World’s Verdict and Little 
Pink Pcarl. 

He was twice seen in winning colours at Pontefract July 
Meeting, for he got the 5 to 1 chance Brittles home first a short 
head in front of Special Commissioner in the first race of the 
day, and he wound up the meeting in the same way that he 
had opened it by a victory on Frederick Cecil, who, with odds 
; ss ébetted on his chance, beat-Efne, Ormac, and Solange easily by 
Ene cg NPRM ai 8 r a length and a half. 

ee ae 4 AEF He rode three winners in one afternoon on the second day 
tea 3 pet " of the Ripon Meeting, being on the Lady Cashier colt in the 
Studley Juvenile Stakes, Samola in the Ripon Innkeeper’s 
Handicap, and Blumenbach in the Newby plate. He rode Bob 
Gould when the four year old started favourite for and won the 
Zetland Welter Handicap at Redcar, and he was on Lord 
Londonderry’s two year old filly Helen Mary when the last- 
named won the Wilton Plate on the second day of the meeting. 

He was in great form at the northern meetings, and besides 
riding a winner in the opening race at Stockton, he was on both 
Evelyn and Straithairlie when they won their races on the second 
day of the York August Meeting. 

His most successful outing of the year was the Edinburgh 
Autumn Meeting in Octc ver, where he rode three winners on the 
first day— Blarney for the Buccleuch WHandicap, Burnock 
Water in the succeeding event, the Lothian’s Handicap, and 
Sunny Rays in the Haddington Plate, the last race of the day, 
while he was also on Samola on the following afternoon, when 
that four year old filly won the Musselburgh Handicap, and he 
rode Swaledale later in the day, when the six year old son of 
Esterling won the Edinburgh Gold Cup. : 

He had no Highland to get him home this year-in a succes- 
sion of races at the back end, as in 1895, but he was very busy 
at the Newcastle Autumn Meeting, where he won three races, 
one of which was the Northumberland Autumn Plate on Swale- 
dale. He rode three seconds in three consecutive mounts at 
Thirsk in October, and had little or no luck until he got home at 
Warwick in the last week of the season on Lakeside for the 
Stratford Welter. He had a winning mount on Archangel at 
Manchester on the Friday in the last week of the season, ‘and 
was third on Blarney when Kentigern ran away with the Wilton 
Welter and lost the race owing to his jockey being short weight. 
His last mount of the year was on Marble in the Stand Plate on 
the Saturday, and he finished up the season with a score of 30 
successes in a total of 127 mounts, giving the very good average 
of 1 in 4.23, ora little better than four wins in every seventeen 
re ocagie tet de ol th the Miss Mabel col 
ough’s first ride of the season was on the Miss Mabel colt, 
18 GOUGH (24). afterwards known as John Campbell, in the Elsham Plate, the 





17. WELDON (30). 
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19. K. CANNON (21). 


20. FEARIS 





(18). 


last race of the first day of the Lincoln Meeting, and his first 
winning mount was on the top weight Poppcea, in the Brough 
Hall Handicap on the Second day of the Catterick Bridge Spring 
Meeting, early in April. He was principally seen at North 
Country Meetings, and rode winners, both at Pontefract and 
Ripon Spring fixtures. Indeed, at the latter place he added 
three to his score, being on Queen’s Arms on the first day, when 
the old mare won a Selling Handicap, and riding both Punchinello 
and Baurgh to victory on the following day. He had an unlucky 
time in the latter part of June and the first half of July, riding 
several seconds, but he won in his turn, and was on winners at 
Carlisle and Pontefract Summer Meetings. His old acquaint- 
ance Poppoea gave him another winning ride in the Montrose 
Handicap at Hamilton Park in July, and he was up on King 
Charles when that erstwhile erratic old horse won the Tower 
Handicap at the Leicester July Meeting at the end of the 
month. 

If he had a blank meeting at Redcar in the second week of 
August, he had a bumper at Paisley, where out of seven mounts 
he was four times first, once second, once third, and once 
unplaced. He was on Swaledale in the Barshaw Plate, the first 
race of the meeting, on King Charles in the Renfrewshire Handi- 
cap, and The Wild Man in the Stewards’ Plate, who all won on 
the first day, and he rode The Russian to victory in the Silver 
Bells Handicap on the second day, getting his mount home by a 
very good piece of jockeyship in a close finish of three, in which 
The Russian had a neck the best of it with The Shaughraun 
and Prince Pearl, who ran a dead heat for second place. 

Poppoea and The Russian again gave him winning rides at 
Hamilton Park in September, where also Whittlebury carried 
him first past the judge on the same afternoon. This made three 
winning rides in one day, and as it happened. he was within a few 
inches of riding four, and three of them in successive races, for 
he rode a dead heat on the Pot Pourri colt with White on 
Bodkin for the event—the Palace Selling Handicap—which came 
between his two successes on The Russian in the Licensed 
Victualler’s Plate and Whittlebury in the Arran Plate. But 
though odds of 5 to 4 were laid on his mount to win the decider 
he was beaten by three parts of a length after a good race. 

He rode two winners in succession at Edinburgh on the 
first day of the Autumn Meeting: Kenmare in the Sportsman's 
Nursery, and Courtier in an All Aged Selling Plate. 

He did not ride much during the concluding month of the 
season, and his last successful mount was on the Common Sense 
filly in the Nursery Handicap at Thirsk, in the last week in 
October. 

In fact his whole total of mounts is a small one—166—but 
his riding throughout the season was good, and he comes out 
with an average of 1 in 6°91, or rather better than one win in 
every seven mounts. 

Kempton Cannon had his first mount of the season in the 
Batthyany Stakes at Lincoln on the three year old filly Sweet 
Song, who ran ..,laced. He had a few subsequent mounts 
before he came very near to scoring a win by riding Prince 
Caradoc in a dead heat for the Auction Stakes at Northampton 
with Allsopp on Whip’s Cross, who, with odds of 4 to 1 on his 
chance, won the run off. After this he met with poor luck, and 
he had ridden thirty-one consecutive losers when he brought Mr. 
Wallace Johnstone’s four year old Ardwell home first in the 
Alexandra Handicap at Gatwick in the middle of May. This 
was his first winning mount of the season, but he won again in 
the next week at Salisbury on Sea Mist. He rode winners at 
intervals up to the end of August, but he had put together a very 
small total of winning mounts by the time that the nursery season 
commenced. 

His riding improved very greatly towards the close of the 
year, and he was on several important winners, notably St. Bris 
in the Cesarewitch. He rode a good finish for the Birmingham 
Autumn Handicap on the outsider Gluten, in a dead heat with 
Fagan on Cornbury. He rode two good races at the Houghton 
Meeting on Santa and History. He showed to great advantage 
at Derby on Deep Sea in a close finish between the first three in 
the Chatsworth Stakes, in which his mount got home a head in 
front of Pitboy, with Radoo, beaten a neck, third. His patience 
and delicate handling had probably a great deal to do with the 
shifty Telescope’s victory in the Manchester Handicap, with 
which success he closed the season, his score being 21 wins in 4 
total of 281 mounts, an average of 1 in 13738, or a little worse 
than one win in every thirteen mounts. 

Fearis had his first mount of the season on The Dowager 
at Lincoln in the Batthyany Stakes, and he rode his first winner 
of the year on the following day—Little Bob, in the then all- 
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conavering blue and yellow, in the Brocklesby Trial Stakes. 
He rode some capita races during the season, one in particular 
being on Mintfield, when that colt won the Fourth Welter 
Handicap at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting. 

Most of his siccesses were gained on horses trained in 
Sherwood’s stabic, but he won the Flying Handicap at the 
Newmarket Second Spring Meeting on Lord Rosebery’s Full 
Armour, beating Mr. Lorillard’s importation Diakka by a neck. 
He rode a very good finish on Mediation at Sandown in June 
against Break of Day in the Robert de Witville Handicap, and 
he rode another winner for Archer’s stable in Wheatfield, in 
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the Soham Plate at Newmarket in the following week. His 
most important success of the year was on Bellevin for the Prince 
Edward Handicap at Manchester, but he also rode Sardis for 
Mr. Vyner when he won the Great Tom, Stakes at Lincoln, and 
he was on the winners of several good nurseries at the New- 
market meetings. His last mount of the season was in the 
Manchester November Handicap, on Sweet Anne Page, who 
ran unplaced. 

His record for the season was 18 wins in 210 mounts, an 
average of 1 in 11°66, or a trifle worse than two wins in every 
23 mounts. 


AUSTRALIA. 


FLEMINGTON. 


BETWEEN 


HE fine weather did not quite last out the Cup week, and 
on the last day there was rain. Those present were 
afforded another sight of Newhaven, who came out to pick up 
the Spring Stakes. He was only opposed by Le Var, and as 
Mr. J. B. Clark’s gelding hung a. the post Newhaven might 
he ve come right through and won by half a furlong. As it had 
not then been decided whether or not Newhaven should run in 
the C. B. Fisher Plate this was not Gardiner’s game. He 
accordingly waited for Le Var, and the race was run in the 
last six furlongs. Le Var hung on to the crack’s girth until 
entering the straight, and then he gave way, leaving Newhaven 
to gallop on and win by five lengths. The winner as he 
returned to the Birdcage looked as fresh and unconcerned as 
though he had only been out for an ordinary exercise gallop 
instead of having won the Derby, Cup, and Spring Stakes. 
After some consideration it was decided to scratch him for 
the C. B. Fisher Plate and give the others a chance. Had 
Newhaven belonged to Mr. W. R. Wilson, he would probably 


have been allowed to win the Flying Stakes on Thursday and 





THE RACES. 


both the Spring Stakes and C. B. Fisher Plate on Saturday. 
This might also have been the policy pursued by Messrs. Jones 
and Cooper had they been present, but, with the owners away, 
their representatives acted for the best in deciding to run no 
risks. It is just on the cards that Newhaven will run his next 
race in England, and, under those circumstances, his owner 
would naturally like to see him go home without any further 
defeat recorded against him. He has fully atoned for his fluky 
overthrow in the Caulfield Guineas, for in his cther six races this 
season he has smashed up the opposition in grand style. That 
he may remain in Australia will be the hope of all Austra- 
lians, but one of his owners resides in England, and for a long 
time Mr. W. T. Jones has expressed the hope that some day 
he might get something good enough to send home, and it is 
more than likely Newhaven will follow Carbine to the old 
country. 

At 2,0co guineas Newhaven has proved a rare bargain to 
Messrs. W. T. Jones and W. Cooper. Putting on one side the 
gratification these gentlemen must feel at having won the Derby 
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and Cup, Newhaven has already paid for himself three times 
over, and it is hard to say how much money the chestnut now 
represents. After Mr. Wilson sold him last autumn Newaven 
won his new owners £ 339 when he spread-eagled his field in the 
Zaster Stakes at Ranwick. On the first day of this season he 
picked up £90 at Caulfield. Then he went to Sydney and won 
two races worth about £890. Hisshare of the Caulfield Guineas 
was only £75, but the Derby, Melbourne Cup, and Spring 
Stakes represented £4,986, so that the 2,000 guineas given for 
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was the best purchase in horseflesh he had ever made, and he 
was right. Mr. W. R. Wilson gave £2,5co for Wallace before 
the Derby of 1895, and although anything but a lucky horse, 
the chestnut got back his purchase money with interest. In 
Australia Mr. W. Cooper was an unlucky racing man, as 
although he owned such good horses as Trenton and Niagara, 
he never won any of the great races. Mr. W. T. Jones cannot 
be said to be unlucky. Certainly he has spent some thousands 
in horseflesh, but a man who has won two Melbourne Cups, a 


Sydney Cup and a Grand National Steeplechase in seven years 
cannot be accounted otherwise than fortunate. The strange 
thing about Mr. Jones is that his horses run best when he is net 
present to see them. It is understood that Mr. Jones will be 
out about February, and then the question of whether Newhaven 
is to go to England or not will be decided. 


Newhaven has been more than trebled, and the bets won by the 
owners amounted to about £8,000. Who can say that to give a 
high price for a good horse is not sometimes well justified. 
When Mr. Wallace gave 3,000 guineas for Carbine some friend 
chided him for giving such an extravagant price for a horse. 
Mr. Wallace replied that he expected the future to prove that it 


UNDER NATIONAL HUNT RULES. 
A PROMISING NOVICE. 
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SAN LUCAR, BY DOUBLOON—LUCIA. Copyright""COUNTRY LIFE,” 


racer and steeplechaser has not been so high as it is at the present 
time for some years past. Two very prominent novices—now 
four year old colts—who have already made their respective marks 
thus early in the current season, are Mr. H. T, Barclay’s 
Atheling colt, Athcliath, a half brother to Bendigo, out of old 
Hasty Girl, and the American bred Montauk. A very useful 
animal over the sticks, but not coming anywhere near the class 


T is not unusual for a fairly good horse on the flat when put to 
hurdle-jumping to fail to maintain his relative superiority to 
other animals that he has beaten when racing under Jockey Club 
Rules. Conversely—though it is quite a mistake to suppose, 
as is sometimes stated by those who talk- about what they do 
not understand, that anything will do to race over the sticks— 
‘it very often happens that a horse that is just a little too slow to 





win on the flat and runs up a long sequence of unprofitable 
efforts proves a valuable addition to the ranks of hurdle racers, 
It is a little difficult to discover how the idea of the worth- 
lessness of the ordinary hurdle racer became so prevalent, for it 
certainly is an erroneous one. Of course, there are a good many 
old and apparently, and a few very old and quite, broken-down 
animals, to be seen at winter meetings, but, on the other hand, 
there are a lot of young horses that have been expressly bred for 
the cross-country game, and it is a fact that the class of hurdle 


of the two colts just mentioned, is a four year old called San 
Lucar, by Doubloon—Lucia. His only appearance over hurdles 
up to the end of December was in a three year old hurdle 
race at Liverpool, where he had not much to beat, it is true, but 
what opposition there was, he settled decisively. Our illustration 
was taken in the middle of the summer, and though the colt has 
thickened somewhat since then, as he naturally would do at the 
age, the portrait given herewith is nevertheless a very good 
likeness. 
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WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS.—I. 
HUNTING THE WILD STAG. 


“Then urge on your steed, for he never must lag, 


Across the blue heather who follows the stag.’ 


NTIL within the last two decades or so but 
little was kaown by the general public of 
sport on Exmoor. In fact, if the statement had 
been made in a London drawing-room a quarter 
of a century ago that the wild stag was extinct 
in England there would have been few able to 
contradict that statement. But since it has 
become known that it is possible to enjoy a good 
gallop, and lovely scenery, at the tail of a pack 
of hounds, who are in pursuit of something wild 
in the height of summer, there has been a large 
flitting of sporting society to Somersetshire a 
week or two after Goodwood. Men who live for 
the chase can, in fact, pursue their bent for the 
greater part of the year, and though some there 
be who may deplore the absence of the ‘“* Whis- 
sendine”’ and the ‘* Manton Brook,’ and miss 
the familiar ‘‘ double-oxer ” of the Shires on the 
breezy heights above the Bristol Channel, there is 
really almost as much danger to be faced whilst 
in pursuit of the antlered monarch as whilst 
hunting the little red rascal. — A “‘combe ” rather 
steeper than the roof of a house is no child’s 
play to gallop down, especially if, as is fre- 
quently the case, there be bogs—or * gulfs,” as 
the natives call them —at the foot thereof. 

The Devon and Somerset have long existed 
as a staghound pack, although before the late 
Mr. Fenwick Bissett took them in hand matters 
in connection with stag-hunting were beginning 
to look very bad. In the absence of proper 
organization and esprit de corps on the part of 
members of the hunt the stags were having it 
pretty much their own way, and as that way is 
uot calculated at any time to rejoice the heart of the farmer, the 
monarch was occasionaily killed by other means than the knife 
of the legit-mate huntsman. But Squire Bissett reformed this 
altogether. Money was of no object to him with sport in pros- 
pect, and as he rode nearly 23st. he had few horses in his stable 
valuec at less than 309 guineas. His grey, which figures in the 
well-known engraving of * The Death of the Stag,” was well 
known to the writer of these lines, and there was a brown con- 
temporary, who came from the Midlands, for whom no run was 
ever too long. Mr. Bissett hunted the Devon and Somerset fo1 
many years, only giving up the mastership when his Parlia- 
mentary duties required his frequent presence in London. And 





THE MEET AT CLOUTSHAM. 
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HERE THEY COME! 


the gradually-ircreasing crowds at the opening meets in August 
and September had got to disgust the fine cld sportsman, who, 
could he but have revisited Cloutsham Ball last August and 
heard a brass band, in full blast, whilst “ tufting ”’ was in progress, 
would assuredly have had a fit. 

Let us first explain some of the technical details necessary 
to ensure the chase of the stag. ‘The initial item in this species 
of woodcraft is ‘‘ harbouring.” In the long ago there was a 
professional “ harbourer ” in this district, and a sketch of him is 
given in Whyte Melville’s “ Katerfelto;”’ but of late years the 
duties have been shared by the ordinary keepers. An early- 
rising policy is essential for the harbourer, who must be afoot 
an hour or two before the dawn. His first 
point is the nearest water to the covert which 
is to be drawn the following day. Your stag 
Your stag, like other wild animals, stops at home 
in the daytime, unless disturbed, and forages 
for food and water during the hours when his 
natural enemies are asleep. And a nice, dainty, 
destructive forager is the antlered monarch! 
He will nibble a bushel or two off the trees 
for every apple he will deign to eat; and the same 
wasteful method is pursued with the toothsome 
turnip. And to watch his capers in a field of 
wheat just ready for the sickle—accompanied by 
three or four hinds—is enough to make the most 
Job-like farmer vow vengeance against the whole 
antlered race. 

But we have left the harbourer at the 
water. Round and about he goes in the first 
flush of early dawn, prospecting for the foot- 
marks or ‘ slots’ of the stag; and it is by the 
breadth of those fcot-marks that the harbourer 
can detect whether the animal be a “ warrant- 
able,” i.e, a five year old stag or not. As soon 
‘as the animal is ‘slotted’? back to covert, the 
keeper has next to satisfy himself that the stag 
has not made his exit on the other side, but is 
safely ‘‘ harboured.” Next morning the hunts- 
man arrives at the trysting-point with his 
hounds ; and here also arrive (in the early part 
of the season) all sorts and conditions of men 
and women on horseback, in carriages, and 
afoot. The combes of Exmoor hardly lend 
themselves, as yet to ‘ scorching,” but never- 
theless, the bicyclist shows up in force, at the 
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WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS.—I. 








opening meets at Cloutsham, Hawkcombe Head, 
and the Culbone stables, which are adjacent to 
the big Culbone coverts, which fringe the 
Bristol Channel between Porlock and Lyn- 
mouth. The crowd, in the full knowledge that 
the process of ‘ tufting ” is a slow and deliberate 
one, have brought luncheon with them ; and for 
an hour or so the opening act of the drama 
represents one huge picnic. It is not so, later 
in the season, when the timid hind is alone 
‘“‘warrantable” for hunting purposes; when 
the weather has broken up, the days are 
drawing in, and the moorland has become 
water-logged. The hunting of the hind en- 
tails far better sport, if occasionally exasper- 
ating in the extreme; but during the hind 
season ‘another story ”’ has to be written. 

The first thing the huntsman, on arrival at 
the meet, does with his pack, is to walk them 
round for the inspection of the visitors; and the 
‘* beauties” are subsequently shut in the nearest 
stable, or outhouse. Then he calls out two 
or three couples of old hounds, as ‘ tafters.” 
The duty of these tufters is to arouse the stag 
from his lair, to get him afoot, away from the 
covert ; and seeing that no hind is ‘ warrant- 
able” before the 25th of October, and no stag 
below the age of five—although for lack of an 
older one, a four year old is occasionally hunted 

—both huntsmen, whips, and ‘“ tufters’’ have 
frequently a lengthy job of it, especially in a big 
covert, which nrobably shelters deer of all sexes 
and ages. 

Although of late years there has been an 
occasional bye-day before, the opening meet usually takes place on 
the first or second week of August, and it isas the laws of the 
Medes and Persians that said meet should take place on Cloutsham 
Ball, a plateau immediately beneath Dunkerry Beacon, with a 
gradual slope to the extensive Horner Woods, on the other side cf 
which lies afertile valley bordering Porlock Bay. Strong contin- 
gents, male and female, from Bristol and Taunton put in an 
appearance at Cloutsham, whilst at Minehead, Dunster, and Por- 





HORNER WOODS. 
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CALLING OUT THE TUFTERS 


lock no business whatever is transacted on the opening day, as all 
the inhabitants desert their homes in order to assist, more or less, 
in the hunt. From Dulverton and Barnstaple, on the other side 
the moor, come doughty stag-hunters galore, whilst Lynton and 
Lynmouth—the “ English Switzerland,” as the guide-books call 
this picturesque locality, which owes to so much of its well being 
to the efforts of Sir George Newnes and Mr. R. H. Fry, the 
well-known bookmaker-—are well represented. 


PORLOCK BAY IN THE DISTANCE. 





THE NAKED HEYE.” 
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There goes “‘ Anthony ” with thetufters. Hampers 
are forthwith opened, and amid much popping of corks 
old acquaintanceships are renewed, whilst the stranger, 
be he rich or poor, is by no means sent empty away. It 
is pleasant to note so many ladies, booted and spurred 
for action; but, on the other hand, the “ratcatcher” 
garb of many of the male hunters is by no means pleasing 
to the eye. ‘ Mufti” appears to be the only wear with 
the Devon and Somerset, and with the exception of the 
master (Mr. R. Saunders) huntsman, whips, and secre- 
tary to the hunt no one pursues the ‘“ sequestered 
monarch ”’ in pink. 

But hark to Michael! The veteran tufter has 
opened on a “ warrantable” deer; whom many of the 
foot people represented in our illustration can already 
‘zee wi’ the naked heye.” It is extremely doubtful on 
which side he will break covert ; whether he will make 
his point for Porlock Weir—where a stag frequently 
takes to the sea—the Doone Valley, or Dunkerry. 
Unlike the fox, the stag is difficult to ‘head ;”’ and the 
present writer has seen one come right through the 
crowd of picnickers at Cloutsham, and, jumping a fully- 
loaded landau en route, make for the Beacon Hill of the 
fabulous Doones. It is but seldom that a long run is 
obtained early in the season, when stags are, as a rule, 
fat and lazy. In ‘94 many of the Minehead brigade did 
not reach home till 10 p.m., of the opening day at 
Cloutsham; but hounds had divided, and changed stags, 
more than once, and scent was none too good. It is a 
beautiful sight to see hounds work in the heather, with 
a burning scent; said heather being, unlike that on the 
Yorkshire Moors, not “ sticky’ with honey. Moreover, 
although black game flourish on Exmoor, the toothsome 
grouse does not like the bill-of-fare. E.S. 
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THE PICK OF THE PACK: 


THE EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE. 


ENRY CHARLES HOWARD, 18th Earl of Suffoll 


with possibly greater force from him than would have been the 











4+ and Berkshire, is just at the present moment a very pro- 
minent figure in the Turf world. A member both of the Jockey 
Club and of the Committee of the National Hunt, the proposition 
his lordship lately put before the Jockey Club, at a special 
general meeting held at Derby House, in reference to encourag- 
ing long distance racing, by permitting a certain class of flat 
races to be run at National Hunt mectings in the winter, came 


case had the suggestion come from almost any other private 
member of the club. 

Though not at the present time an owner of race horses, 
Lord Suffolk's ‘ violet ; green sleeves and cap” were at one time 
fairly well known at Newmarket and on other southern race 
courses. Lord Suffolk was elected a member of the Jockey 
Club in 1883. 
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THE WILD. CAITLE OF CADZOW PORES. 





FEEDING IN THE 


ag ea Forest, near Hamilton, in Lanarkshire, is notable 

for its wild cattle and old oaks. Some of the trees are 
of enormous size, and bear unmistakeable traces of age in their 
gnarled limbs and hollow trunks. It is said that there are 
documents in existence which show that many of them have stood 
since the twelfth century, or even earlier, ‘ for fully five hundred 
years, I ween, with their branches spreading wide.’ One of 
these hollow trunks can contain eight people, standing upright, 
and is a well-known object in the park. Many of the low 
horizontal branches are also hollow, and they have been taken 
possession of by the rabbits, and the bunnies can often be 
distinctly heard scampering about inside. 

This forest is supposed to be the northern extremity of the 
Caledonian Forest, which at one time stretched down both 
sides of the River Tweed, and extended far across the border 
into England. 

Over the forest lands, among these old oaks, wild cattle 
have roamed from time immemorial. With other herds existing 
at Chillingham, Northumberland ; Chartley Park, Staffordshire ; 
and Vaynol Park near Bangor, they are said to be the few 
remaining survivors of the race of wild cattle indigenous to 
Britain. 


Be 


FOREST. 


The herd at present numbers about fifty. In colour they 
are white, except as to their ears and muzzles, which are 
black, and all of them have horns. Unless it has so happened 
that any of the bulls have had to be caught at one place to be 
sent to another, these animals have never been handled. They 
are very shy, especially during storms and gales, when they are 
more timid than usual. \\hen approached by a stranger they 
invariably turn and face him, and closely observing his move- 
ments, wait until he gets within about forty yards or so of 
them, when they all wheel round and scamper off in a body to 
a considerable distance, hustling and jostling each other as they 
go. They then assume the same position, and if again 
approached, once more turn and gallop away. Should, however, 
the person retire, they as a rule follow, giving chase, moreover, 
should he run. This was my first experience of them. I went 
alone into the forest, and followed ‘them from place to place, 
watching their behaviour. It had not occurred to me that I 
should be an object of interest to them, or that I should possibly 
be molested in any way, but as soon as I| began to retrace my 
steps the whole herd came running after me. Getting alarmed 
at their persistent following, I made for a tree, which I resolved 
to ascend, in case of an attack. To my relief they contented 
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THE WILD CATTLE OF CADZOW FOREST. 


themselves with a prolonged scrutiny, and turned away, other- 
wise I might have found myself in the same awkward 
predicament as that in which a gentleman was recently placed. 

When similarly followed, he got up into a tree, and as the 
bulls mounted guard over him, he had to remain there a prisoner 
all night. <A police constable lately found their attention so 
embarrassing that he, too, took refuge in a tree, where, for six 
hours, he had to remain in enforced contemplation of their 
movements. Nor are these solitary cases. Many persons 
getting frightened at their number and threatening appearance, 
have climbed into trees, and have remained there for hours, 
not caring to come down for fear of being attacked. 

As it is impossible to drive or corner these animals, it is a 
task of some difficulty to obtain photographs of them in which 
the figures are large enough to be of interest. A _ photo- 
grapher armed only with a “pass” to get into the park, might 
spend days in fruitless efforts. To succeed he must obtain 
the assistance of the man in charge, who feeds the wild cattle 
during winter and spring. The presence of this individual has 


fludsan k earns. 


FRIEND 


a wonderful effect in securing their confidence, while the “ clink, 
clink” of the handle of his iron pail is as efficacious in its 
results as the music of an Indian snake-charmer. Keeping 
close in his company I have for short periods got within 
fifteen yards of the herd, and have been able to obtain some 
instantaneous pictures of them. 

During one visit to the park I found some calves had been 
removed to a small field, after being weaned. With a great deal 
of chasing and dodging about, they were got into a corner. 
Their natural disposition to defend themselves showed itself at 
at once, as they always stood facing the camera, either in line 
or with their tails together, forming a half circle. In these 
positions some pictures were obtained, in which the figures are 
larger than any got out in the forest. 

Although it is true that the cattle are usually shy, this is 
not always the case. It is dangerous to go near where the 
calves are, especially when they are very young. For a few 
days they are hidden away among the bracken or rushes, and 
visited by the cows several times during the twenty-four hours. 
Should a calf be disturbed and give a roar, not only the mother, 
but the whole herd as well, rush to its defence, and furiously 
attack any one found near. 

This is perhaps the only case in which danger is to be 
apprehended when the animals are at large; but let a bull be 


placed in an enclosure where he cannot get away to the regulation 
distance, and then his appearance and behaviour undergo a 
complete change. His fear turns to fury, and it would be 
madness for anyone to go within his reach. 

In the summer of 1889 I chanced to be at the forest when.a 
bull of the Chillingham breed was thus temporarily confined. He 
was six years old, and had been at Cadzow for three years. The 
paddock was small, consisting of an open and a wooded part, 
separated by a fence having an opening at one end. It was of 
course possible to get close to this bull, but not with safety, as he 
rushed towards anyone who ventured to get over, or even to come 
near the fence. Unsuccessful attempts were made to photo- 
graph him through the fence, and in my anxiety to obtain 
his portrait I ventured into the wooded division while he was 
in the open. Cautiously approaching the fence, | attempted 
to take him with the lens between the bars; but before I had got 
my apparatus ready he saw me and ran forward, causing me to 
beat a hurried retreat for safety. My assistant then decoyed him 
away to the opposite side of the paddock and kept up his 
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attention while I resumed my position; but before I had got 
ready to make the exposure he again caught sight of me, and 
this time dashed furiously forward. With glaring eyes and 
tossing head he came crashing against the fence at a speed that 
I had not anticipated, and with a force that caused the fence to 
yield to an alarming extent. Dreading the result of a third 
attack, I retreated from my position with all possible speed, 
and got out of the enclosure. 

Baffled at this point, there still remained a possible chance 
at another.” An outside gate was pushed open as far as to allow 
the bull to be seen. This was to him the signal to again rush 
forward, and the gate had to be hurriedly closed- and was so, 
just in time. At last, while the man held and gently opened the 
gate, another party was appointed to divert his attention till all 
was ready. By this ruse I succeeded in obtaining two capital and 
characteristic photographs of him. After such an experience, and 
being almost within touch of this monster, it is easier to appreciate 
the Sir Walter Scott’s lines in the ballad of Cadzow Castle :— 

“* Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon ; 
Crashing the ferest in his race 
The mountain bull comes thundering on.” 
CuarLes Reip. 
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HRA. THE PRINCESS OF WALES'S PET DOG 


THE PRINCESS AND HER BORZOI HOUND ALIX. 





The Portrait photographs, in which H.R.H. appears, illustrating the following article were specially taken 
by Mr. Thomas Fall, of Baker Street, W., as was also the portrait of Plumpy, the Chinese dog. 


The portraits of Zero, Newmarket Tip, the Pekinese Spaniels, and Little Billee are from photographs 
sbectally taken for “COUNTRY LIFE” by Mr. Gainbier Bolton. 
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T is well-known that the love of animals is deeply implanted 
| in every member of the Royal family. A visit to Windsor 
or Sandringham is more than sufficient to prove this, if proof 
were wanted, for not only are the larger animals, such as horses 
and cattle, well housed and carefully provided for in every way, 
but the kennels in both establishments are models of what 
kennels should be, in which every detail has been thought out 
with the greatest possible care. For a good many years now the 
Princess has been a successful exhibitor at most of the important 
doy shows, and her dogs have always been noted for the condi- 
tion in which they have been exhibited. 

Those who have been privileged to view tne kennels at 
Sandringham on a fine Sunday afternoon, the time when the 
Prince and Princess, with their numerous, guests, come down to 
visit their dogs, cannot but be charmed at the sight of the 
Princess feeding her own particular pets. 

Decking herself in a white apron, which is always kept 
ready for her, she walks into the kennel paddocks with a large 
basket of bread and other scraps provided by the kennelman’s 
wife. As the dogs all jump about her expressive of their joy and 
delight to see her again she feeds one after another, patting them 
and addressing each one by name. 

It is c ficult to say to which of the half dozen dogs owred 
by the Princess the words “ special pet ” would best apply, but 
for want of any other criterion, ALIx, in point of size, a beauti- 
ful Borzoi or wolf hound from the Imperial kennels in Russia, 
may certainly stand first for notice. He is a large and well-grown 
hound, and a winner of many prizes at kennel club shows. Thus 
he has won under the very best judges of the breed, and, but for 
a slight weakness of the pasterns, would be the: premier Borzoi 
in Great Britain to-day. 

Looking at his portrait it is easy to understand how useful 
these hounds must be in any country infested with wolves, for 
not only do they possess enormous power for holding and pulling 
down their prey, but the length and strength of their limbs gives 
them great fleetness, as has been proved more than once, when 
they have been tried on hares in England. Indeed, several of 
them were found able to hold their own against average grey- 
hounds. Of all the larger breeds of dogs few can compare with 
the Borzoi as a pet for the house, either in town cr country, for 
they are, as a rule, extremely gentle, and make excellent house 
dogs, whilst as protectors for a lady in her walks in the country 
nothing can be better, for the sight of one of these huge dogs 
showing his long, businesslike fangs, and the sound of the de2p 
growls coming from the depths of his chest, would certainly 
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LITTLE BILLEE. 
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NEWMARKET TIP. 


make the most nefariously inclined tramp pause before he risked 
the chances of an encounter. 

Few contrasts could be greater than that shown by the tall 
and clegantly-built Arix and the heavy, crooked-legged, 
Basset-hound Zero. And yet in his way, and for his breed, 
Zero is every whit as good a specimen of a dog as ALIx, for 
Zero is in his class a large prize-winner at Kennel Club shows. 
His great length of body, nicely peaked head, length of ear and 
shortness of leg make him a hard one io beat, and he is certainly 
one of the most typical specimens of his breed before the deg 
showing public to-day. 

He is a large black and tan hound with rich mahogany 
markings, and has a very fine and true “‘ hound ” expression, an 
important point often over-looked by modern judges of this 
breed. His “ music” is wonderful, and anyone not seeing from 
whose throat it came, might well mistake it for the deep bay of 
the blood-hound, a breed that in many points he closely 
resembles. As a sire, too, he is in great request, many of his 
offspring shaping well, and more than one will make a name for 
himself on th» show bench ere long. 

Newmarket Tip is a first-class and highly picturesque 
Scotch collie—also a prize winner at Kenne! Club shows. He 
was in splendid condition at the time that our illustration was 
taken, being on the point of departure for another exhibition, at 
which he continued his winning career. On one side he isa 
brilliant white, with bright tan markings on the head and body, 
but on the other side is quite heavily splashed with this colour. 

Indeed it may be said that when viewed from different sides 
he looks like two quite distinct dogs, his markings and 
expressions varying so greatly. Still he is a good representative 
of his breed, and naturally a great favourite of his Royal mistress, 
for he is one of the chief ornaments of the Sandringham kennels. 

The three foreign spaniels are specially privileged as being 
permanent residents with the Princess. They accompany her 
on most of her visits, and are never out of her sight for long. 
The two larger of the sitters in the group come from Japan, 
where the breed is very highly prized and specimens can only be 
bought at quite fancy prices. This, added to the great difficulty 
of bringing them across the ‘seas owing to their delicacy, which 
frequently causes their loss on the voyage to Europe, makes them 
extremely valuable in this country ; in fact, as muchas £200 was 
quite lately refused for a really good specimen. At one time 
they were known in this country as Japanese “ pugs,”’ but that 
name, being an obvious absurdity, was soon dropped. They are 
full of toy spaniel character, with round skulls, short faces, long 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF. WALES’S 


ears and well-feathered legs. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
they are black and white in colour and markings. <A spot on the 
forehead between the ears greatly enhances their value. These 
two little dogs have never been exhibited, and are kept entirely 
as pets. They are, as a matter of fact, rather deficient in ear 
and too long on the leg for the requirements of the modern show 
bench, but one of them is said to have been the model for the 
spaniel carried by the Princess in her latest portrait by Mr. Luke 
Fildes, R.A. 

LirtLe Bitter the Pekinese spaniel, hails from China, and 
is a wonderfully good specimen of his breed. He is very small, 
well built, and has extraordinary feather on the legs and feet, 
and quite the longest ears imaginable. He is certainly a most 
charming little pet, being lively and having the best of tempers, 
which even half an hour on the photographic stage on a bleak 
December day did not in any way spoil, the only evidence of 
his disapproval of the proceedings being given by his absolutely 
refusing to stand up. He is white with a peculiar tan or bright 
brindle markings, and if there is a ‘‘ special pet” among Her Royal 
Highness’s dogs, it would be no surprise to learn that Little 
Billee held that position, for he is one of the nicest and altogether 
most loveable little dogs imaginable. 

GAMBIER BoLTton. 
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COUNTRY HOMES: BADDESLEY CLINTON. 


MONG all the counties of Great Britain there are few 
shires more famous for princely mansions and quaint old 
houses of long-lineaged English gentlemen than that of \Wa: wick. 
Standing amid great elms, in which for generations countless 
rooks have been accustomed to make their homes, they lift their 
many-windowed walls and battlements over old-world gardens to 
end in high gables and twisted chimneys, where doves flutter 
and coo in the sunshine. Mailed knights have dwelt within their 
walls, fugitives in troublous times have fled to their secret 
chembers, cavaliers have knocked at their oaken doors, and the 
merest flight of fancy almost enables one to hear the laughter of 


gentlemen with clouded canes and dames in powder and patches 
rising from the hidden alleys of their well-kept gardens. 

About seven miles from Warwick, and within a short miie 
of the high road thence to Birmingham, all amid the silent 
woods, its grey walls and timber gables reflected in a lake-like 
moat, stands the old Hall of Baddesley Clinton. Its aspect 
carries you back hundreds of years. You will readily, if so 
disposed, conjure up an old-world history when you look at it, 
and if you have any antiquarian interest—and who has not at 
least a tinge of it ?—you can easily forget for the time that you 
are living in the Nineteenth Century. 
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COUNTRY HOMES. 


Baddesley Clirton, for centuries the seat of the Ferrers, is a 
beautiful example of a country gentleman’s house, as it was in 
the days when the Wars of the Roses filled the country with the 
clang of arms. The “ Kingmaker” himself may have sallied 
forth from his castle at Warwick to challenge or overawe the 
Lancastrians ensconced at Baddesley Clinton. 

The drawbridge that would have been hauled up at his 
approach, is however, no longer there, but a brick bridge of the 
days of Queen Anne spans the broad waters of the encircling 
moat. Yet it is easy to see that the tower-like buttressed porch, 
with embattled crest, was a position of immense strength before 
the time of repeating cannon and Gatling guns, or even of the 
Minie rifle. Many an archer has, doubtless, winged his deadly 
shafts from the great six-light transomed window of the oak- 
panelled Banquetting Hall above. On either side stretch many- 
windowed buildings, crowned with high roofs and bold chimney 
stacks. From the entrance with its massive fifteenth century 
oaken door and wicket, a passage leads through to the interior of 
the quadrangle, where timber-framed upper-stories and pictur- 
esquely pargetted gables are festooned with ivy and look dowr 
upon the bright flower beds beneath. The Great Hall is entered 
on the left of the quadrangle. It is richly panelled in oak, with 
a splendid Rennaissance fireplace, carved in freestone, with 
shields and figures, and has much old furniture, and a great deal 
of armorial glass in its windows commemorating the Ferrers and 
their kindred. For such glass, indeed, the house is famous. In 
addition to the Great Hall, there is a wainscoted Dining Room, 
with a rarely carved fireplace. The Drawing Room is a charm- 
ing resort with deep window recesses, and a finely sculptured 
oaken mantel, while among other pictures on the walls hangs 
an old portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh. At the corner of the Hall 
a staircase, lighted by armorial glass, leads to long galleries, and 
to the beautiful upper chamber, the State Bedroom, which has a 
glorious fireplace rising to its ceiling; the richly decorated Chapel, 
the Sacristy, where a staircase once led to a passage beneath the 
moat, and to the Ghost Room, next to the Banqueting Hall. 

Romance lingers in these stately chambers, round the walls 
of which hang many old portraits, each with its individual history, 
and in the mind’s eye dead men loom out of the shadows when 
the moonlight falls through the tinted glass, and in imagination’s 
ear the rustle of kirtles and farthingales, of brocaded silks and 
satins is heard anon as the wind whispers through the galleries 
and the rain patters down on the storied pane. Old inhabitants 
of the countryside are ever ready to hold forth on the traditions 
of long byegone tragedies enacted hard by, and to breathe the 
legends of the families that have held the property in past times. 
At nightfall the stranger who has listened to their tales may 
hasten on his way lest he chance to meet the spirit of Nicholas 
Brome, condemned, so the story goes, to revisit the spot where 
his bloody deeds are still a byeword of the country-folk. 

John Brome, a lawyer, descended from a worthy family of 
tanners located by the bridge at Warwick, and at Brome Hall in 
Lapworth, bought Baddesley Clinton from one Nicholas 
Catesby, in the days of Henry VI. Catesby is said to have 
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grown weary of disputes which had arisen through Richard 
Neville, the ‘* Kingmaker,” thrusting his steward into the place. 
So long as Henry VI. reigned, Brome was prosperous, but with 
the victory of the Yorkists and the accession of Edward IV., his 
public employment ceased, and it was not long before he fell into 
disputes with the retainers of the “‘ Last of the Barons.” It is 
said that the astute lawyer wished to make too much of a mort- 
gage in which John Herthill, Nevill’s stewad, was interested. 
Whatever was the cause, the two men fell to an angry quarrel 
in the porch of Whitefriars Church, in London, and Brome 
was killed in the scuffle. The murdered lawyer had several sons, 
of whom one, Nicholas, burned to avenge his father’s death. 
Lying in wait in Longbridge fields, a few miles from Warwick, 
he fell upon Herthill as the latter journeyed towards Barford to 
hold Earl Richard’s Court, and after a fierce struggle, slew him 
where he stood. 

The matter was setiled through the mediation of neighbours, 
and Brome did good offices for the souls of the two men slain as 
the price of his pardon. But that he was of a fierce and pas- 
sionate nature appears from the fact that later he foully murdered 
2 priest, who, to do him justice, had been found in his own parlour 
at Baddesley—if gossiping Dugdale speaks truth—* choking his 
wife under the chin.” For this Brome made amends by building 
the tower and raising the body of Baddesley church, besides 
doing other good work. In 1517, when he died, the Manor 
House passed to Sir Edward Ferrers, grandson of William, 
Lord Ferrers, of Groby, who had married Constantia, one of his 
co-heiresses, and in the Ferrers’s family it has remained ever 
since. The high tomb of this Sir Edward Ferrers and his wife 
is in the church at Baddesley, and they are also depicted in the 
east window there, with their children kneeling before St. George 
above, and again in the company of the notorious Nicholas 
Brome, doing obeisances before a crucifix. 

The Ferrers of Baddesley Clinton have been worthy War- 
wickshire gentlemen. Henry Ferrers, the “special friend” of 
Camden, became famous as an antiquary, and a writer of the 
time describes him as a ‘ well-bred gentleman, a good neigh- 
bour, and an honest man.” His son rebuilt the chancel of 
Baddesley Church. The late Mr. Marmion Edward Ferrers, of 
Baddesley, was also known as an antiquary. At his death the 
Hall passed to his widow, who married, as her second husband, 
Mr. Edward Heneage Dering, who died suddenly in November, 
18g2. 

In such hands it is that Baddesley Clinton has retained its 
old-world character to the present day. There are few houses 
so perfectly representative of the half-fortified country house of 
the time of the old Wars of the Roses. Some of its works hive 
disappeared, and an outer encircling moat, of which tradition 
speaks, is now no more. Swans glide gracefully upon that 
which still remains, gay flowers bestud the trim parterres, and 
modern elegance has added a new unobtrusive charm to a truly 
quaint and beautiful domestic survival of the English country life 
of the olden time. 

Joun Ley.anp. 
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5 i is a charmingly easy kind of golf to play, and 
certainly a far pleasanter game than the daily 
treadmill on the links. There is never a bad lie in the 
whole of it, and one never misses an easy putt or tops a 
teed ball. Yet on the links these things often happen, and I 
have no doubt that is why it is that the scores on the links are 
relatively so much higher.” 

‘ Exactly so, my dear sir,” said Professor Flegg, always 
the most courteous of learned men. ‘* What you say is perfectly 
correct. And I haveno doubt that you noticed in the last open 
championship how infinitely better our young friend Mr. F. G. 
Tait played in the after luncheon round of each day than in the 
morning. He was, as you may remember, the only one of the 
amateurs entered who made at all a good show; and so well did 
he play that with three holes yet to go he hada chance (a 
remote one, but s#i/] a chance) of equalling the score at which 
Taylor and Vardon tied. Eventually he could do no better than 
tie with Fernie for third place, surely an honourable position. 
But the point I wanted you to observe was that while his 
morning rounds were 83 and 84 respectively, in the afternoons he 
scored 75 and 77. If such, therefore, is the virtue of a luncheon, 
how much greater would be the virtue of a dinner. Surely the 
argument a fortiori is peculiarly applicable in this connection.” 

Then Colonel Burscough, whose military abruptness of 
manner is the very antipodes of the Professor’s old worl. 
courtesy, burst in with the observation that a deal depended on 
on the luncheon and a deal on the dinner. 

‘There are some truths that are really not worth the stating ; 
to bother about them is like making a man hole out an unmiss- 
able putt.” 

But this remark the Colonel effectually counteredby denying 
that there was such a thing in nature as an unmissable putt. 

‘‘ What I want to draw your attention to, my dear sir,”’ the 
Professor resumed, when this side interest was exhausted, 
‘“‘is that the successful playing of the game depends on a 
condition of nerve much more than a condition of eye. Eye has 
really very little to do with it.” 

‘“« Most confounded nonsense I ever heard in my life, that,” 
Colonel Burscough asseverated. ‘Look how Taylor. keeps his 
eye on the ball.” 

‘‘Pardon me, my dear sir,” said the Professor, “my 
contention is not that we should fail to keep our eye, or eyes, 
such as they are, on the ball, but that it does not really matter 
much, for the purposes of golf, that that eye should be a 
remarkably quick or accurate organ.” 

‘‘Of course a man must have an eye, and a head too, to 
play golf,” the Colonel growled, regarding the Professor as if his 
possession of a useful headpiece was very questionable. 

‘“‘Doubtless, my dear sir, an eye and a head, as you 
observe. But since you have taken Taylor as your instance, I 
would point out to you that his eyesight was doubtful enough to 
disable him from service in the army, a fortunate circumstance 
for golf. They might have shot him. Think what a loss!” 

‘IT don’t believe a word of it,”’ the Colonel asserted. 

At that moment came a knock at the door, followed by the 
entrance of Parson Ellicott, who looked in with face beaming 
with its habitual benevolence. It should be explained that we 
were all staying—a little golfing party—at the Royal Hotel of 
Little Bedlington-on-Sea, for the benefit of Miss F lege's health 
and of the golf of Professor Flegg her father, of Colonel 
Burscough, his friend, of Robert Burscough, the Colonel’s 
nephew, and of myself. There was an idea, too, that Master 
Robert’s Greek was to benefit by the tuition of Professor Flegg, 
but really it appeared as if the young man were disposed to sit 
at the feet of the daughter rather than of the father, and to study 
seascapes or marine crustacea rather than A®schylus and 
Thucydides. Miss Flegg, he informed us, was teaching him to 
sketch, which is a pleasant accomplishment, though not recog- 
nised in the Oxford “Schools” where Robert’s examination was 
impending. We saw nothing, on their return from these 
sketching expeditions, of Robert’s efforts with brush or pencil, 
though certain curious studies which were exhibited to us were 
supposed to owe their origin to his playful fancy. 
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Bop Burscough offered to “play Mr. Ellicott home,” as he 
called it, under the moonlight, the Vicarage lying rather across 
the links from our hostelry, whereon, so far from “ playing home’ 
or taking any other sort of means of reaching it, the parson 
began to tell us of his experiences of golf after dark at Hoylake. 

This Ellicott is one whom those who have little respect for 
the cloth were by way of calling ‘“‘ Pendulum Ellicott,” from the 
manner of his swing at golf. No doubt there was something in 
this mechanical fashion of striking the ball that made him less 
dependent on his sense of sight than golfers who adopt the 
normal methods of ‘“‘ Badminton” and the like inspired works, 
for he was the finest player in the dark that you can imagine. 
He played even better, as it sometimes seemed, in the dark than 
in the daylight. Although he was a parson, he was not always 
averse to a bet, if he thought he hada really good chance of 
winning it, and on a celebrated occasion he backed himself, after 
dinner, to go out then and there and hole the first two holes at 
Hoylake at or below an average of seven. The night was clear 
and starry, but without a moon. The parson’s only proviso was 
that the gallery should keep silence while he samell so that he 
might be guided to his ball by the sound of its fall. Those were 
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days before the magnificent new club-house had bee: built at 
Hoylake. The Royal Liverpool Golf Club had its rooms at the 
Royal Hotel, and the gallery consisted of all the amateur 
operatic company that used to make melody in the bar-parlour 
under the conduct of Mr. T. Potter, the honorary secretary. 
There was Mr. John Ball the elder, who used to sing “ John 
Peel,” and Mr, Henn Ball the younger, who preferred winning 
championships to making music, 

But even he could scarcely have played better in the dark 
than “ Pendulum Ellicott.” The first hole of those days is the 
present second, the green lying just over the bunker. The parson 
put his two shots nicely up to the edge of the bunker, popped 
the ball over with the iron, and holed out in five. 

“ That’s Bogey,” someone commented. 

“ The devil, I call it,” said his friend. 

The parson’s method was to stoop down and lay the head of 
the club to the ball, and come, hand over hand, up the club- 
shaft as he rose, so that when he stood upright he knew exactly 
the relative positions of club and ball, even if he could not see 
the latter. Then he had a preliminary waggle or two, in his 
own pendulum fashion, and then away the ball went. He 
listened with all his ears for its fall, and between this indication 
and the sensations of the stroke, telling him whether he had 
heeled’ or toed the ball and so on, he seemed able to’ walk 
almost directly to where it lay, and within a radius of five yards, 
in the starlight, a new white ball could be seen fairly well. The 
second hole, now the third at Hoylake, presents no difficulties 
provided you keep straight. The parson holed it in an excellent 
six, and won his wager with three strokes to spare. The next 
day was medal day, and the parson, in broad daylight, took 
thirteen to these two holes that he had done in the dark in 
eleven. 

There are many at Hoylake who will vouch for the truth 
of this anecdote. 

‘“‘T know these after-dark matches of yours, Mr. Ellicott,” 
said young Bob Burscough irreverently, when he had done. 
“They come from Sheffield.” 

‘«* Are you speaking of Bogey ? ” the parson asked innocently 
—he had not seen ** A Pair of Spectacles.” ‘* It was at Coventry, 
I think, that he was invented.” 

‘“* No, I’m not speaking of him,” said Bob, laughing; “ though 
tcan tell you another thing aboat hm—.hey used to play 

-~ -- against what 
Sidi : they called a 
yp ‘ground score’ 
Gy ; a) at Elie long be- 
. ; <i — fore golf was 
ever played at 
Coventry, al- 
though they re- 
invented the 
plan there and 
called it a ‘bo- 
gey’ score. And 
it was very near 
Elie that what 
I’mgoing to tell 
you happened. 
One of the 
Scotch profes- 
sionals told me, 
30 I know it is 
true. Two 
Johnnies went 
out to play a 
match in the 
dark, and each 
Johnny had 
cut a hole in 
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his trousers’ pocket and had a ball in it to drop down the leg of 
the trouser just a little in front of the other’s ball. So off they 
drove and on they walked, and presently one says to the other: — 

«JT say, Jock my mon, I’m thinking ye’re o’erwalking 
your ba’,’ 

‘“* Na, na,’ says the first, ‘mine was a fine clean drive, 
But whaur’s yours?’ : 

‘¢¢ Eh, mon, mine was an awful clure.’ 

‘So they went another fifty yards. Then the nrst says:— 
§ Jock, mon, I’ll tak’ my davy we’re passed yours the noo.’ 

“«¢ Then whaur’s your ain?’ 

‘¢¢ Eh, mine was an awful clure.’ 

‘‘ Another fifty yards brought them to the putting green. 

*** Eh, Jock, I’m no seeing your ba’ on the green.’ 

‘«* Maybe ye’d best see if it’s in the hole.’ 

“«* My certes, why there it is! And, eh, but it’s curious, 
but there’s mine in the hole beside it. Mon, it’s awful curious.’ 

‘¢ *¢ Het’s halved, then.’ . 

« « Het’s haived—one each—good play.’ 

‘‘ They teed up for the next hole solemnly. Then they 
stood looking at each other a moment before they drove off. 

“© « Say, Jock, my mon, d’ye think it’s ony use to gang on 
playing like this ?’ 

‘“«¢ I’m thinking it would just be a halved mautch.’ 

*« ¢ Het’s my very ain thocht, Jock.’ 

‘© * Aweel, shall we just call it a halved mautch, and gang 
home ?’ 

“«¢]’m thinking t’would save a warld of bother.’ 

‘«¢ I’m of the same opeenion myself.’ 

‘*So home they came again, the best of friends. Only, as 
they parted,one said to the other, ‘I’m thinking, Jock, het’s no 
use me and you gaufing thegither the nicht. Na, na; it’s daylicht 
we needs for oor mautches—na use the nicht.’ 

‘And the other said, ‘ Ye’re richt, mon, ye’re richt. Na 
use the nicht—we’re baith too awful clever.’ ”’ 

‘‘T hope I don’t understand you to mean that you think I 
cheated in these Hoylake matches,” said the parson, when Bob 
had finished this narrative of high achievement. 

‘If I could possibly have thought that I should not have 
told you the story ; it would have been giving you hints.” 

‘‘ What was that ridiculous little club you played your 
approach shot to thé fourteenth hole to-day with? A little 
wooden club, wasn’ it?” the parson asked, after telling Bob he 
was incorrigible in disrespect for the clergy. 

‘‘ Ridiculous little club indeed,” said Master Bob, much 
incensed. ‘It was a very fine old baffy spoon, one of the sort 
that the old-fashioned players used to use so well. It’s made by 
old Hugh Philp, too, Look at it; you don’t see such clubs 
made nowadays.” 

He produced it as he spoke, from among a little stack of 
clubs in the corner. It was a very short spoon, very nicely made 
and finished, but after so many varnishings no trace of the 
maker’s name was visible. 

“« Well,” said the parson, examining it. ‘ Of course it may 
be an old Philp, as you say, but I don’t see anything to prove it. 
There’s no name,” 

(To be continued, ) 








ON THE GREEN. 


Go.¥ has been played under very various conditions round and about Christmas, 
The most interesting match lately recorded took place at Wimbledon, with 4 
thick fog overhead, and the ground beneath frozen to the hardness of iron and so 
white with rime that red balls were spoken of. But in the end, with the aid 
of a fore-caddie, these were not found necessary. The players in this match 
were Taylor, the late champion, now permanently engaged by the Royal 
Wimbledon Club, Peter Fernie, the professional of the London Scottish Club, 
whose iron house stands at the Putney end of the Common, White, of Mitcham, 
and Munro, of the Mid-Surrey Club. In two singles played in the morning the 
two former, who had the pull in knowledge of the green, won their matches, 
Taylor beating White easily, and Fernie, after rather a closer fight, beating Munro, 
In the afternoon the local pair in partnership fulfilled the omens of the morning’s 
that so defeating the visiting professionals by many holes. It was bad luck play 
by good a match should have spoilt by such singular conditions of weather. 
And then, immediately almost, the weather changed, the frost went, and 
rain and gales were ubiquitous about Boxing Day. None the less, many good 
competitions were brought to a successful issue, notably the annual tournament 
at Littlestone for the Wintle cleck. This is a handicap tournament, the only 
scratch men competing being Mr. J, Gairdnerand Mr. R. Lawson. Both of them 
survived up to the fourth round, in which it was inevitable that one of them should 
be knocked out, seeing that they were to meet each other. In the event it was Mr. 
Lawson who had to yield, his strong opponent beating him by three up and one to 
play. This fourth heat was the semi-final, and at the other semi-fiinal match the issue 
was that Mr. A. Y. Stanley, receiving three, beat Mr. R. Betton, whose handicap 
“stood at ten, by two up and one to play. In the final heat Mr, Gairdner beat 
‘Mr. Stanley by three up and two to play, and worthily won the tournament, 
The course of the Richmond Club, at Sudbrook Park, is the winner’s most 
frequent playground, where he is nearly invincible, though Mr. Sidney Fry (the 
amateur billiard champion, and a wonder‘ul golfer, considering his short 
“apprenticeship to the game), beat him there in the summer for the Don Memorial 
Cup. Epping Forest did uncommonly well in beating. members: of the other 
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Richmond Golf Club (whose course is in the 0:1 Deer Park) in a team match 
played the other day in a dense fog. The match was decided at Richmond, 
end though Mr. Fry, for the home team, led off with a win of three holes from 
Mr. Dallmeyer, his side lost by seventeen hcles to twenty-one. 

In the competitions of the Ashdown Forest Club it is quite a surprise to see 
Vie gross score list headed by the name-ofany other than Mr. H. M. Braybrooke ; 
yet he wasa virtual nowhere at the late Christmas meeting. Mr. Mark 
Waterlow was the winner, with the very low gross score (for a man whose 
handicap is four) of 83. Mr. Braybrooke owes four, and Mr. O. C. Bevan owes 
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two, and both these latrer were 85, their pena'ty strokes just patting them out 
ofa place. Bnt Mr. Waterlow’s allowance gave him a clear lead of eight 
st: kes on the nett score : +, Mr. Drummond, with five allowed, and Mr. W. 
R. Grieve, with ten, tieing fer second at nett 87. Ina four-round competition 
on the Bogey plan, Bogey was much too good for the humans, of 


' whom the best pair, namely Mr. J. Mews and Mr. C. A. Ashton were four 


down, Mr. Waterloo and Major Spens coming in a tie with Mr. G. A. Wilkie 
and Mr. F, Bell, at five down, for second place. But then Bogey is affected by 
no adverse circumstance of fog, frost, or hurricane. 








FROM: The - FOOTBALL PRED. 


OVERS of the now National winter came cannot’ blink the 
fact that a very critical stage in the history of Football has 
recently been brought about. Since the institution of the 
Football Association there has been more than. one crisis to 
face, but the latest development is, perhaps, more serious than 
any of its predecessors. In a word, it is a struggle between 
amateurism and Professionalism. 

When the Football Association was first formed the paid 
football player had not made his appearance, and the governirg 
body had only to legislate for amateurs. With the growth 
of public interest in the game abuses began to crop up, and son e 
years back the Football Association, after a stubborn fight, 
decided to recognise and legislate for the professional. Recently 
the curious spectacle has been afforded of a body originally 
formed to safeguard the interests of an amateur pastime en- 
deavouring to deal a severe blow at all that is best in amateurism. 

So many incorrect and incomplete statements have gonc 
forth concerning the rights of the matter that is agitating the 
Football world at the present time, that it may be desirable to 
here set out the facts of the case. An idea having gained cur- 
rency that individuals were making profit by taking scratch 
teams to play against clubs, the Council of the Football Asso- 
ciation on April 18th last passed a resolution to the effect 
that such games could not be played without the consent of the 
Football Association or affiliated associations. 

Mr. A. Roston-Bourke, secretary of the Referees Associa- 
tion, and a well known football official had, early in the season, 
arranged to take an eleven to Reading. He found himself so 
tied up with the red tape of this resolution that it looked very 
much like his having to break his engagement and cause 
Reading F. C. considerable financial loss by not furnishing a 
side to play the local club on the occasion of the opening of a 
new ground. To get out of the muddle Mr. Bourke un- 
doubtedly descended to a subterfuge, and made all his team 
honorary members of Holloway College I’. C., of which estab- 
lishment Mr. Bourke is one ot the masters. 

For doing this Mr. Bourke was sentenced to three months 
suspension, and the Reading F.C. were also put under a ban, 
although their sentence was, on appeal, commuted to a mone- 
tary fine. Mr. N. L. Jackson, a vice-president of the Foot- 
ball Assocation, all along challenged the legality of the Council’s 
action. For twelve or fifteen years he has been in the habit of 
getting up teams to play the Universities, and he publicly. stated 
that he would not submit gentlemen to the indignity of forcing 
them to ask permission where and against whom they might play 
the game. 

Mr. Jackson proved as good as his word, and two games 
under his auspices came off. The result of this was that at 
a meeting of the Football Association on Dec. 14th, a long 
indictment, already drafted, against Mr. Jackson was produced 
by Mr. J. C. Clegg, the chairman; and adopted by the Council 
with scarcely any discussion, a request being, as a corollary, 
made to Mr. Jackson to resign his vice-presidency. 

It should be mentioned that in the interim between Mr, 
Roston-Bourke’s suspension and the effort made to get rid of 
Mr. Jackson, emi:cut lawyers had given the opinion that the 
action of the Council of the Football Association had all ‘along 
been ultra vires. The manifesto issued on their behalf was ‘so 


evidently biassed th:t it is perhaps as well to quote some part ° 


of Mr. Jackson’s reply thereto: 


‘¢ Football affairs are a sufficient tax upon my time in the winter, and I have 
been unable to attend the summer meetings of the Council. I could not, there- 
fore, move my resolution to rescind the rule alluded to until the Council meeting 
in October, when, as Mr. Clegg remarks, it was losi, because, I confined my 
arguments to the illegality of the rule. My proposal having been defeated by a 
large majority, it would have been a waste of time to have persevered with my 
resolution to rescind the suspension of Mr. Roston Bourke, for. if the Council 
would not admit the iHegality in the one case, it was hardly likely that they 
would do so in the other. The statement points out that I did not take any 
action at the general meeting on May 2gth, a point which was strongly com- 
mented upon at the meeting by the chairman. As no resolution proposed by an 
individual for altering or amending the rules of the Football Association may be 
entertained at the annual general meeting without notice of the same is given on 
or before March 31st, and as the rulirg of the Council referred to was only arrived 
on April 18th, it witl be ‘seen that I am censured for not coing thet which was 
impossivle.” 


Mr. N. L. Jackson has been for many years such a 
prominent figure in the Football World that surprise kas naturally 
been expressed by many of those whose football days are over, 
but who has not on that account relinquished a keen interest in 
the game, that this dead set should have heen made against one 
who have done so much to further the best interests of football. 
Those a little behind the scenes, however, have a shrewd idea of 
the reason of the antagonism. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Jackson 
has always been an opponent of professionalism in football, or at 
all events, has rigorously endeavoured to stop its spread. It is 
largely due to his influence that the London Football Association 
is a purely amateur body to-day. He has always been perfectly 
sincere in the matter and consequently has earned the dislike of 
more than a few whose interests lie in the direction of the increase 
of gate money, the multiplicity of professional clubs, and the 
consequent thriving of the professional manager. After years 
of hard work this class have succezded in obtaining a very 
powerful representation on the Council. They would be only too 
pleased to drive men of the Jackson st>mp outside their doors 
altogether, and it behoves amateurs to s22 that their designs are 
frustrated. 

To stamp professionalism out of f»:ball would, at this 
present stage of affairs, be neither d+sirable nor possible. At 
the same time it will bea very bad day for the sport if the 
voice of the paid player becomes piramount in the Council! 
Chamber. The men best fitted to make laws, to see them 
enforced, and to generally safeguard the game are amateurs 
and those whose aims are to promote the interests of the 
amateurs, men who love the game and who follow it because of 
that love, unswayed by considerations of how much they can mak > 
out of it. It is preposterous that am iteur players, who in football! 
are essentially the sporting class, should have their independenc » 
threatened by the party of the paid players. 

Both Mr. Bourke and Mr. Jackson contended that in th: 
matter of the former's susp2nsion the -Council of the Foo!bil! 
Association exceeded its powers, and their argument, as already 
stated, has been backed up by sound legal advice. It looks some- 
what as if the councillors thought themselves wrong, but have not 
the courage to acknowledge their error. Mr. Bourke commits 
what is alleged by the Council to be—an offence ouce, and is 
promptly suspended for three months. Mr. Jackson commits 
the same offence twice deliberately, and—is censured. Moreover, 
on the top of this censure, the original resolution regarding 
scratch elevens is modified, and a sub-committee is appointed to 
enquire into and report upon the effects of its working. On 
the face of it, the course taken was illogical, to say nothing of 
being most unfair to one of the so-called offenders. 

Should Mr. Clegg, and those who think with him, persist in 
their present hostile attitude towards the independence of 
amateurs it is very probable that a split will-take place which will 
result in the formation of an association to deal entirely with 
amateur affairs. If that comes about a blow will be dealt at the 
game, from which it will take years to recover. However, 
“gates” and the pecuniary prospects of the professionals, 
would suffer to such an extent if paid players were debarred 
from meeting the pick of the amateur teams that, after all, the 
hostility to Mr. Jackson and his policy may not be persevered 
with. The fable of the goose and the golden eggs is one which 
the wirepullers of the professional interest are not likely t» 
forget. 

Why gentlemen actively identified with the “ running” of 
professional elevens should seek to have such a big finger in the 
amateur pie passes understanding. Especially as they apparently 
have quite enough to do just now in looking after their own 
affairs. Only recently two ‘men were suspended by their 
club committee for not trying in a Second-League match, a 
southern goal-keeper has been openly accused of ‘selling ” 
a cup-tie, and it is notorious that a certain Southern League 
match on Christmas Day was lost because many of the players 
could see more than one ball. Northern teams; when on tour 
in the south, have frequently given displays of a perfectly 
disgraceful character, and yet it is the representatives of men of 
this description who seek to arrogate to themselves supreme 
legislative powers on the game, 
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SCHURR. 


AFRICAN ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION 


AT CAPETOWN. 


T is difficult for those who have never visited the Cape .o 
realise the full extent of the loss which has just fallen upon 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes in the destruction by fire, last month, of his 
beautiful house Groote Schurr, near Rondebosch, a suburb of 
Cape Town. Built on the slopes of Table Mountain, and used 
originally as a huge store-house for grain by the Dutch (whence 
its name) in the early days of Cape Colony, at a time when the 
settlers were being constantly harrassed by the attacks of the 
natives, it was converted, a few years ago, into a country residence 
by Mr. Rhodes, and was literally crammed with ancient Dutch 
furniture and curios of every sort collected from all parts of 





IN THE PARK, 


Africa, south of the Zambesi, and wherever the descendants of 
the old settlers could be found. Not only this, but experts in 
Europe were commissioned to purchase the very finest examples 
of old Dutch furniture, china, paintings, etc., no expense being 
spared, the result being such a complete collection of these 
special curios as cannot ever be replaced. And, in addition, 
Mr. Rhodes has lost a large number of most interesting relics of 
great persons now dead and gone, secured either by purchase or 
as presents from men like Charles Stewart Parnell and others. 

To the lover of animals the grounds of Groote Schurr are 
always one of the greatest delights of Cape Town, for, realising 
that most of the larger of the South African fauna were on the 
point of extinction, Mr. Rhodes has collected many specimens of 
African antelopes. Included among them are elands, hartebeests, 
blesbok, springbok, and sable antelopes, not to mention zebras, 
whilst an attempt was recently made to secure some giraffes as 
well. They are allowed to roam about in huge paddocks, which 
extend up to the steepest parts of Table Mountain, the whole 
being enclosed at an enormous expense with a high wire fence 
and iron gates. Each gate, so it is said, has fifty keys, so 
that Mr. Rhodes’s friends in the neighbourhood can pass into 
the paddocks whenever they please. 

The animals are doing well amidst such capital surroundings, 
as will be seen from our illustrations, and save for an occasional 
attack from some over zealous Kaffir, who cannot realise that the 
game are not his natural prey if he chooses to destroy them, they 
would probably increase and multiply for many years to come. 
Eventually they will die out from in-breeding, thus fulfilling the 
inexorable law of Nature, that as civilisation advances in all 
parts of the world, the larger fauna, unless of real use and service 
to man the conqueror, must be exterminated, and this is bound 
to be the end, in spite of acclimatation associations, zoological 
societies, and the coll2ctions made by private individuals. 
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MR. RHODES’S ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 





ITARTEBEESTS IN THE PARK AT GROOTE SCJZ7UER. 
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MELLIN’S FOOD. 


Ye : FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS. 
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109, New OxrforpD STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 
July 28th, 18096. 





ME tuin’s Foop, Ltp. 


Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in forwarding you my 
child’s photograph. At the age of 5 months she was a mere skeleton, 
and could take nothing—we tried everything, until at last we gave her 
Mellin’s Food, the result of which you can judge by the photograph ; 
she is now 10 months. We cannot praise Mellin’s Food too highly, 
and shall recommend it everywhere. 


Yours faithfully, 
T. C. WOODMAN. 


MELLIN’S 
EMULSION 


OF COD LIVER OIL AND HYPOPHOSPHITES, 
Cures Coughs and Colds. 


Invaluable for Bronchitis, &c. 


Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. Samplesizeis. Ofall Chemists and Stores, 
or direct for 3d. Extra. : 
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Samples Post Free trom Miellin’s Food Works, Peckham, S.E. 
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Nourishing as Malt Extract 








DELICIOUS AS JAM. 


Od. 


Sample 5 oz. Jar 
Free on Receipt of 3d. 
to pay postage. 


Sold in Air-Tight 
Covered Jars of about 
1 lb. at gd. 





“FRAME FOOD” JELLY 


FORMED PART OF THE STORES ON THE 


“FRAM.’’ 


has, since his retuin, expressed his strong approval of this 
extraordinarily NOURISHING AND PURE PRODUCT. 


DR. NANSE 





‘Frame Food” Jelly contains the Organic Phosphates and Albuminoids (extracted 
from Wheat Bran) which are so vitally necessary for Developing the Human Frame, and so 
invigorating and strengthening at every period of life. It possesses the nutritive and digestive 
properties of Malt Extract, and is much cheaper and more palatable. Children eat it readily 
on bread and butter or in puddings, and grow stout and strong when using it. It builds up the 
strength of the Invalid wasted by disease; it ke2ps the athlete in perfect condition; and adults 
find it invigorating and vitalizing to all the functions of the body. 





FRAME FOOD CO., Ltd., Lombard Road, BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. THE QUEEN, 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
H.IL.M. THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, 
H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN, 

AND H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
(DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG). 


STEPHEN GRANT & SONS, 


BREECHLOADING GUN AND RIFLE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


67a, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The GENUINE 


LIEBIG’'S MEAT 
“ MALT WINE. 


KEYSTONE BRAND. 


This is the only Meat and Malt Wine guaranteed to 
be made with the original LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT. Two Pounds of Prime Ox Beef are used 
in making the Extract contained in each bottle of Wine. 
When purchasing ask for KEYSTONE Brand. 





LARGE BOTTLES, 3/6. HALF-BOTTLES, 2/8. 





STEPHEN SMITH & CO, BOW, LONDON. 





The Delight 
of Bathing 


By the Turkish or Roman method—of steaming 

the impurities from your system—of absorbing 

healthfui medicated atmosphere, can be enjoyed at 
home as well as in a public establishment 


THE HOME 
Turko-Russian (Self-Purifying) 


Folding Bath Cahinet 


enables you to take Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, Medicated or Perfumed 
Baths, privately, economically, and with the assurance of perfect cleanline-s 
A new and perfect principle of bathing. ‘ A cure for Colds, Pneumonia, 
Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous Diseases, Kidney and Liver Troubles, etc. 
Send for free C.B. Circular. 


A Nest for Rest. 


A Chair that you can adjust to any 
position of comfort and ease. You can tilt 
the seat to any angle, and adjust the back 

- to any position from upright to flat by 
yourself while on the Chair. If when 
sitting in an upright or reclining position 

you wish to take a nap, you can instantly change it into a full length couch by 
simply turning a knob. It is capable of over too changes, and will rock or 
remain rigid in any position. For genuine solid comfort 


The Marlborough 
Reclining Chair 


is all that can be imagined or desired. The back rises automatically when 
required, the head-rest can be adjusted to suit any position, and the foot-rest 
when detached forms an useful ottoman. It is suitable for the Parlour, 
Library, Boudoir, Office or Study, and is always ready when you are for 
relaxation and rest, its open arms always bidding a restful welcome, saying: 
Take your choice, I am your obedient servant, sit, recline, lie, read, smoke or 
dream, and—"' Sweet be thy repose.”’ Send for a free R.C. Circular 


J. G. FOOT & SON, 
95, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








CALLAGHAN’S 
New Binoculars 


(PATENT). 


Exceptionally High Power 


HALF USUAL SIZES. 








Race Glasses & 
Opera Glasses 


In every Size and Variety of Mounting. 


CALLAGHAN & CO,, 


Opticians, 


New Bond St. 
LONDON, W. 


SOUTHALLS’ IMPROVED 
SANITARY cc: wn TOWELS 


(PATENTED) 


to the first Lady Stall-holder of every Bazaar who applies to 
Tue Lapy MANAGER, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham, mention- 
ing this Magazine, and inclosing circular with list of 
stall-holders. 


The greatest invention of the century for Woman's 
Comfort, at the cost of washing only. 





| 23,4, 








Sold by Ladies’ Outfitters, Drapers, and Chemists all 
over the World. 

/- per doz. Size 3 
” - /6 ro ” 4 
Sizes 3 and 4 differ in shape. A Special “Towel” at 2’9 per 


dozen, marked X, is made for use in accouchement. Post 
free, from the Lady Manager, 3d. per dozen extra. 


‘* The Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham, 
will send a free sample of the Improved ‘ Towel’ to 
any lady writing her. Ladies who have had the old 
(original) ‘ Towel’ should write for a specimen of the 
Improved make.” 


Wholesale Agents: 


SHARP, PERRIN & CO., 31, Old Change, E.C. 
STAPLEY & SMITH, 128, London Wall, E.C, 


Sizer I a/- per doz. 
1 a/- 

















30 COUNTRY 


LIFK: 


ILLUSTRATED. [Jan. 8th, 1897, 


ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOUE. 


NOTHER link in the chain connecting the horseracing of 

the present day with that of a couple of generations back 

has been severed by the death (at 77 years of age) of Harry Hall 

the veteran trainer of Middleham ; which took place on the last 

Sunday of the year 1896, December 27th. An excellent and 

most.characteristic portrait of the deceased appeared in Racine 
ILLUSTRATED some fifteen months back. 

Harry Hall was one of the best known among Yorkshire 
trainers, and had been a very prominent figure for many years in 
Northern racing circles. The deceased had frequently been un- 
well, during the past few years, but he battled on in spite of his 
complaint, scouting any idea of following the advice often 
tendered to him by those he consulted, that he should retire from 
his arduous occupation. The attack which resulted in his death 
commenced some days previous to his death, but although the 
patient was almost confined to his bed, no immediate danger was 
anticipated until late on the night of Saturday, December 26th. 
Indeed, on the morning of that day he was considered by those 
around him to bea little better, andhe gave the usual instructions 
as to the work his horses had to do. 

During the many years that the deceased trainer exercised 
his calling, his attention was mainly directed to meetings held in 
the North, and while he was a very familiar figure’ on the race- 
courses of that part of the country, he was not so well known to 
racegoers in the South. His patrons, as a rule, did not affect the 
classic events, and it was therefore in handicaps that he chiefly 
made his mark. Some of the most important races of this 
description in the Calendar fell at various times to horses under 
his charge, and on many an occasion when he has not absolutely 
achieved success his representative has made a bold bid for victory. 
Mars, an aged horse weighted at only 7st. and the property of 
Mr. W. Brown, was within an ace of upsetting the well-backed 
Touchet in the Lincolnshire Handicap of 1879. It was only by 
a head that Lord Rosebery’s horse obtained the verdict, to the 
infinite relief of those who had ranged themselves on the side of 
the primrose and rose, and who had almost regarded their 
investments as lost. Mars did nothing noteworthy after- 





wards in that season till just at its close, when, carrying a 
couple of pounds less than at Lincoln, he carried off the Man- 
chester November Handicap from Adamite and fourteen others. 
Among the good horses of whom the deceased trainer had charge 
Dresden China can be mentioned as conspicuous, the mare 
having been trained by him before going into I’Anson’s stable; 
and of others Harriet Laws, Mother Shipton, Alice, Quartus, 
Lawminster, Xury, and Golden Drop readily occur to memory. 
Alice was an exceptionally good mare, and won, among other 
races, the Cumberland Plate and Ayrshire Handicap in 1891, and 
t":e Salford Borough Handicap, Great Ebor Handicap, and Ayr- 
shire Handicap the following year. In the Ebor Handicap and 
Northumberland Plate Harry Hall was often to be feared, and in 
addition to winning the first named race with Alice he took the 
same event in 1881 with Mother Shipton. Hetrained Harriet Laws, 
the winner of the Northumberland Plate, in 1875, and he also won 
that race with Lawminster in 1884, while as late as the season just 
closed he won it again with old Dare Devil, whose preparation for 
the long journey was a triumph of patience and the trainer’s art. 

Quartus did some good service when looked after by the 
deceased, and with Xury, a somewhat unlucky horse, Hall did all 
that was possible. With Golden Drop he effected a surprise— 
not much relished in some quarters—in the Manchester 
November Handicap in 1893, and the previous year the 
same horse won a good stake in the Breeders’ St. Leger 
at the Derby Summer Meeting. Harry Hall usually had 
a long string of horses located at Spigot Lodge and with 
them he can be said to have achieved a very fair measure of 
success, some being irained for races under National Hunt Rules. 
The last winner sent out from Spigot Lodge was Cotterdale, who 
carried off the Thirsk Autumn Handicap this year, while Pallanza 
had won the Cumberland Plate earlier in the season. The 
deceased enjoyed the continued patronage of many owners whose 
operations were usually confined to the Northern circuit, of whom 
in recent years Mr. Thomas Holmes, Mr. C. J. Cunningham, 
Mr. W. Winn, Mr. Dyas, Mr. Hollis, Mr. Baird-Hay, and Mr. 


Charles Perkins were most conspicuous. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


“OSMAN ” 


THE 


Turkish Towel. 


THE “OSMAN” 


Turkish Bath Sheet. 


THE “OSMAN” 


Turkish Bath Mat. 


THE “OSMAN” 


Turkish Bath Gown. 


SOFT and ABSORBENT. 
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‘THE “OSMAN” Turkish goods enumerated here are an 
absolute necessity in every household. They are a luxury, 
but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within 
reach of everyone. Be sure to buy the “ Osrhan” brand 
and avoid imitations. The ‘“Osmans” are sold by all 
the principal Drapers in the world. 
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YNLESS BEARING 7H? 








Manufacturers: BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., MANCHESTER, 


“Rife 








